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WORLD-POLITICS. 

LONDON: ST. PETEESBUBG. 



London, January, 1907. 
It is rarely nowadays that one hears anything of Tariff Be- 
form in England. A year of a Free-Trade Government seems to 
have squashed for the time all popular interest in a question 
that eighteen months ago split the country into two frenzied 
camps. It is true the Tariff Eeformers still spasmodically in- 
sist that the last election was not the end of the world or an 
event of eternal importance; that the pendulum will swing again; 
that the painful experience through which their cherished policy 
passed last January was a birth- throe and not a death-throe; that 
no new movement at its initial presentation ever secured so favor- 
able a reception as theirs; that the prosperity of English trade 
must be judged not absolutely, but by comparative tests ; and that 
the permanent necessities of the Empire remain as they were 
before the "parish revolution" of a year ago. They may be 
perfectly right, but unhappily no one will listen to them. People 
are thinking of other things — of education, of the House of 
Lords, of Ireland, of the social programme. They regard the 
Tariff-Eeform issue as dormant, if not dead. So long as the 
present Government lasts — and it has weathered the first critical 
year of its existence with unlooked-for success — Free Trade is 
as much the assumed foundation of the State as the Monarchy 
itself. When the next election comes there may be a revamping 
of the whole question; the Liberals, at any rate, will take care 
that every one who is not a Free-Trader is labelled (and damned) 
as a Protectionist. But the next election is five years off, and in 
the mean time the question slumbers. Or if its repose is dis- 
turbed at all, it is by the Board of Trade returns and the au- 
tomatic jubilation with which the Free-Traders receive them. 
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There have just been issued, for instance, the figures of the foreign 
and Colonial trade for 1906. They show an almost breathless 
expansion. For the first time in English history the total of im- 
ports, exports and reexports runs into ten figures — one thousand 
and sixty-nine millions sterling. Every prophecy that Mr. 
Chamberlain made has been falsified. Every test by which he 
proposed to prove the decline of English commerce has merely 
served to show its gigantic and increasing prosperity. I fully 
agree that figures such as these, dealing only with a single year, 
and considered apart from the general inflation of prices, the 
abnormal spurts in particular trades, and the relative progress of 
competitive nations, afford no scientific criteria. But the average 
man has neither the time nor the inclination to search for scien- 
tific crietria. He takes the Board of Trade figures at their face 
value and comes rapidly to the conclusion that they make the 
whole case for Tariff Beform ridiculous. He knows that in- 
stead of a year of ruin he has had a year of records; that unem- 
ployment was never so Tare or wages so high or prosperity so 
pervasive or the business outlook brighter; and in this happy 
consciousness he turns a comfortably deaf ear to the warnings 
of alarmists. 

When Parliament reassembles on February 12th it will be to 
find the question of the House of Lords one step nearer the edge 
of practical politics than it was at the beginning of last session. 
I am not prepared to say that the wholly unlooked-for collapse 
of the Education Bill at the fifty-ninth minute of the eleventh 
hour has greatly injured either the House of Lords or the Gov- 
ernment. What it has injured is the cause of good education, 
and that is a cause which, unhappily, arouses little interest in 
England, compared with the theological and sectarian contro- 
versies in which it is engulfed. England will never rally round 
an Education Bill as it has rallied more than once round Bills 
abolishing class privileges or extending popular rights. There 
was as much support behind Mr. Birrell's Bill as any measure 
of the kind is ever likely to find, but it was not a really popular 
Bill, not a Bill that the people had in any degree convinced them- 
selves was vital, and the House of Lords in making its with- 
drawal inevitable was not running counter, in my judgment, to 
a trend of opinion that could honestly be described as national. 
On both sides of the struggle the people have been much more 
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reasonable and conciliatory and anxious for a settlement than 
their Parliamentary representatives. Although it was the 
principal Bill of the session, the Ministry acted judiciously in 
not appealing to the country against its rejection and in not at- 
tempting to make it the starting-point for a crusade against the 
Upper Chamber. Nevertheless, for the Lords to wreck one of 
the leading measures of a Government that has only been a year 
in office, and that has behind it a majority great beyond prece- 
dent in numbers and enthusiasm, is a serious undertaking. It 
is serious if only because it draws attention to the House of 
Lords. Like all anomalies, the Upper House of the British 
Legislature finds that its best policy is to escape notice. When 
it begins to be discussed, its days are numbered ; and unquestion- 
ably the fate of the Education Bill has forced many Liberals into 
insisting' that the time has come to deal drastically with the 
Lords. I shall hope to return to this question again in some 
future letter, and will only here remark that the House of Lords 
as an institution is by no means so unpopular as it might log- 
ically be expected to be, that the country will never submit to 
single-chamber government, that there cannot, therefore, be any 
question of "ending" the Upper House, and that to "mend" 
it, to reform it, is to strengthen it. 

But the principal Bill of the new session will be Irish and not 
English; and Irish affairs, as usual, are wrapped in a complexity 
which makes the education entanglement seem simple by com- 
parison. For one thing we are now, as I write, within a month 
of the opening of Parliament, and no Irish Secretary has yet 
been appointed in succession to Mr. Bryce. Parenthetically, I 
should like to say that England has only one opinion as to Mr. 
Bryce's entire fitness for his new post. It is universally felt 
that if you were to place in one column the qualifications that go 
to make an ideal British Ambassador at Washington and in 
another column Mr. Bryce's qualifications, the two would work 
out to a perfect equation. But his departure from the Irish 
Office just at this moment raises a somewhat peculiar situation. 
We are on the eve of the introduction of a new measure for the 
better government of Ireland. That measure, I have every reason 
to believe, will prove to be a substantial grant of autonomy. 
If accepted and worked in the right spirit — and on this point 
American, and especially Irish - American, opinion will carry 
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great and possibly decisive weight — there is no reason why it 
should not provide a working settlement of the Irish difficulty 
for the next ten or fifteen years, and at the end of that time lead 
up to Home rule by universal consent. But a Bill so momen- 
tous, dealing with a country so intricate, is one that no Minister, 
coming fresh and innocent to the Irish Office, can hope to 
master in a few weeks. Instead, therefore, of Parliament pro- 
ceeding at once to the consideration of the new Bill, it may not 
even be introduced before the end of March. This is from every 
point of view unfortunate, but no one is likely to suffer from 
it more than the Nationalists themselves. Things are not going 
very well with them just now. The discipline of the party is 
far from being what it was in Parnell's time, and at this moment 
it is seriously relaxed. Mr. William O'Brien has headed a for- 
midable revolt against the tactics and policy of the party chiefs, 
and has just scored a remarkable victory. His influence has 
spread all through the province of Munster, but its stronghold 
and centre is Cork. One of the Nationalist M. P.'s for Cork, a 
Mr. Sheehan, was recently drummed out of the party and his 
allowance stopped. Instead of retiring into private life, Mr. 
Sheehan resigned and offered himself for reelection as an In- 
dependent Nationalist. Mr. O'Brien hastened to espouse his 
cause, and Mr. Sheehan was not .merely reelected, but was re- 
elected without opposition, the official leaders of the party not 
daring to run a candidate against him. But the matter is not 
going to end there. Two lawsuits have been begun to determine 
whether Mr. Sheehan has or has not a legal claim to his share 
of the party funds, and Mr. O'Brien promises that the evidence 
that will be adduced will prove " of greater public interest than 
anything in Ireland since the Parnell Commission." Besides 
this, there is observable throughout the country a curious political 
apathy; the relations between the party and the priesthood are 
not as harmonious as they were; the young men are not coming 
forward with anything like the old enthusiasm; and several new 
movements are on foot that have seriously undermined the party's 
influence. If anything in Anglo-Irish relations had any longer 
the power to surprise one, this would — that on the eve of a 
great measure extending Irish control over Irish affairs England 
should be without an Irish Secretary, and should have difficulty 
in finding one, and that the Irish Nationalists should be less 
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united and less influential than at any moment during the last 
eight years. 

Another matter that is likely to be canvassed a good deal when 
Parliament meets is the New Hebrides Convention. Lord Elgin 
has not proved a success as Colonial Secretary. Natal, New- 
foundland, and now Australia, all have grievances against him. 
Australia's grievance over the New Hebrides Convention is in 
substance identical with Newfoundland's over the fisheries modus 
vivendi. It is, broadly, that the Imperial Government, when 
negotiating with foreign Powers in regard to matters that deeply 
affect the interests of this Colony or of that, does not pay suffi- 
cient attention to local knowledge and sentiment. The com- 
plaint is an absolutely sound one. Newfoundland and Downing 
Street are this moment at loggerheads because no system exists 
by which Colonial representatives can be admitted as parties to 
Imperial negotiations even when they deal with Colonial ques- 
tions of vital moment. The official papers published on January 
7th showed that the Australian Government was not consulted 
while the British and French Governments were elaborating the 
New Hebrides Convention, and that it found itself in the end 
practically confronted with a fait accompli. The result, the not 
unnatural result, is an outburst of Australian indignation that 
finds free expression not merely in the press, but in the official 
correspondence between the Australian Premier and the British 
Colonial Secretary. Sueh recurring friction between Downing 
Street and the various Colonial Governments is a proof of how 
little organization exists behind the splendid facade of the British 
Empire. Happily, a Colonial Conference will be meeting in Lon- 
don this year. It could not do better than devise some suitable 
machinery for avoiding these unseemly squabbles. More than 
anything else I know of, they leave behind a legacy of dissatis- 
fied ill-will that severely strains the bonds of Imperial unity. 

Postceipt. — As I close this letter I hear that Mr. Birrell has 
definitely accepted the Irish Secretaryship. He will, of course, 
have to resign ris seat and be reelected before he can be officially 
installed in his new office. His cleverness and humor ought to 
ingratiate him with the Nationalists, both in Ireland and in the 
House of Commons, while his ignorance of Irish realities will 
make Sir Antony MacDonnell more than ever the real ruler of 
the country and the dictator of the Government's Irish policy. 
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St. Pktebsbukg, January, 1907. 
"Men of principle," Thiers used to say, "axe dispensed from 
succeeding in their schemes; for clever men, on the contrary, suc- 
cess is an obligatory condition." Now the Eussian Premier is 
nothing if not a man of principle. He is a Russian translation 
of the Roman Fabricius. His claim to notice is not founded 
upon genius or exceptional talent. Some of his coadjutors lay 
claim to that. The Head of the Cabinet is a man of integrity, 
he ia wont to do that which he believes to be right, irrespective 
of the consequences to himself, and it is this quality that has 
stood the Government in such good stead during some months 
of a most serious crisis in Russian history. 

Moderate men were glad of Stolypin's nomination, for he 
himself was moderate and seemed qualified to calm the fever- 
stricken population. He had taken office in a Cabinet almost 
every member of which was anathematized in the Duma; yet he 
had escaped opprobrium. The mud of calumny had been flung 
at the Government continually, but none of it stuck to him. 
Whatever the other Ministers affirmed was disbelieved, scoffed at; 
but Stolypin's word was always taken to stand for a fact or an 
intention. Hence, when, on accepting the duties of Premier, he 
issued a list of the measures which he would endeavor to carry 
through before the second Duma met, his promises were taken 
seriously. And he certainly has redeemed many of them in full, 
and tackled the remainder to the best of his ability. Thus the 
peasants have been rescued from thraldom, they have been made 
equal to the nobles in the eyes of the law; cheap land has been 
obtained for those farmers who had too little; liberty of con- 
science has been inscribed in the statute-book and realized in the 
Empire, and many other beneficent changes effected. In a word, 
much headway has been made, although achievement has not been 
equal to promise. And this is M. Stolypin's vulnerable point. 

Among the relief measures which were to be passed during the 
short interval between the dissolution of the first and the as- 
sembling of the second Duma, a TJkase was foreshadowed abol- 
ishing certain penal laws which irritate the Jews without giving 
any perceptible benefit to the Christians. Much dissatisfaction 
was aroused among the reactionaries when it became known that 
the Government was engaged in drafting a measure to alleviate 
the lot of the Jews. Threatening letters were sent to the Pre- 
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mier. Open letters were published in the organs of the extreme 
right. Hundreds of telegrams were despatched from all parts of 
the Empire to the Tsar beseeching him to veto the Ministerial 
bill and announcing bloodshed if it became law. The emancipa- 
tion of the Jews is treason to Eussia, agitators exclaimed. On 
the crown a strong impression was made, because the most loyal 
subjects of the Tsar, those who still addressed him as their 
"Little Father" and promised him loyal support and ready 
obedience drew the line sharply here and hinted that no Bus- 
sion Monarch worthy the name would "sell his people to the 
Jews." In the army, too, signs of dissatisfaction were no- 
ticed. The Cossacks protested with superfluous vehemence; 
priests and monks refused to credit the rumors; peasants and 
nobles implored the Tsar to stay his minister's hand. Is it to be 
wondered at that the Jewish Belief Bill has not yet become law ? 
M. Stolypin exerted himself almost to the utmost to carry the 
measure. He employed every means that appeared effective with 
one important exception: he would not resign his post. And by 
shrinking from that consequence he laid himself open to vehem- 
ent party opposition. But it is doubtful whether any man, what- 
ever his views, provided that he really bore in mind the well- 
being of the nation and was truly desirous of engrafting the 
representative principle of government on the nation would have 
struck out a course very different from his. For if he had ten- 
dered his resignation as an alternative to the ratification of his 
Jewish Belief Bill one of two equally undesirable events would 
in all probability have resulted: either the Bill, become law, 
would have been followed by serious riots and horrible massacres 
in Jewish districts, or else, his resignation accepted, a Govern- 
ment crisis of the most embarrassing kind would have jeopard- 
ized the assembling of the Duma and postponed the efforts now 
being made to realize constitutionalism in Bussia. That was one 
consideration which weighed heavily with the Cabinet. 

And it was reinforced by another: the relief which M. Stol- 
ypin's Bill brought the Jews was very limited and failed to sat- 
isfy even those in whose favor it was drawn up. From a large 
measure of enfranchisement it had been whittled down to an 
endeavor to equalize the rights of the Jews among themselves. 
Theretofore there had been a road for wealthy Hebrews leading to 
" surcease of sorrow," but none for the poor. Thus a rich Jew 
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could quit the Pale of Settlement* and live practically anywhere. 
He could send his sons to the university, and once they took their 
degree there, they enjoyed the same rights as their Christian 
fellow subjects. But the poor Jew was legally bound to live and 
die in the Pale. Out of the Pale there was no redemption for 
him unless he contrived to evade the law. And that he very often 
did, first eluding the vigilance and then gratifying the cupidity 
of the police. The result was so demoralizing that it was mani- 
festly to the interest of the entire population that the law should 
be modified and so framed that it might be easily obeyed and 
effectively enforced. And it was with that object in view that 
the first measure of relief was drafted. It opened a broad issue 
out of the Pale by means of a clause providing that every Jewish 
citizen who had finished his service in the army should thence- 
forth be free to circulate everywhere in Eussia like his Christian 
fellow subjects. That would have meant lowering by at least 
one-half of its present height the Chinese wall that keeps the 
Jews apart from the remainder of the population. It was tanta- 
mount to gradual enfranchisement, and must have been followed 
in a short time by emancipation pure and simple. But that clause 
and a few others were soon after struck out, and what then re- 
mained was legislation for the poorer classes of the Jews. 

The new bill would allow all Jews inside the Pale to engage 
in any trades they choose, instead of continuing to limit the num- 
ber of legal callings; they would no longer be forbidden, for in- 
stance, as they now are, to earn their living by selling alcohol. 
It would further permit them to move about in the Pale with- 
out let or hindrance, whereas at present they are obliged to re- 
side in the cities and towns there and may not settle in the 
villages. It would give them the right of farming land on 
short leases instead of prohibiting them from buying or renting 
it. Special trades would also have benefited by it. There are 
certain categories of Jewish artisans who, like the brewers, for 
instance, are qualified to leave the Pale and choose a residence 
in any city or town of the Empire, but who must live in some one 
place and may not visit other places more than a stated number 

* Jews are allowed to reside freely in the towns and cities of a number 
of provinces or states which are therefore known as the Pale of Set- 
tlement. Those who are privileged,in consequence of membership of a 
trade's jruild or a high grade of education, may live in most other parts 

of the Empire. 
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of times every year; now these persons would receive the right 
of moving freely throughout the Empire as would all Jews who 
have legally left the Pale. Moreover, all who have already re- 
sided ten years outside the Pale would be considered free of 
the whole Empire and not compelled to return to the Pale, as they 
are if they cease to ply the trade which first qualified them to 
leave it. Such in brief are the outlines of the new bill which 
M. Stolypin set himself to pass, intending when meeting the sec- 
ond Duma to point to the claim of his Cabinet to be considered 
as a power for good, as an efficient machine for embodying liberal 
principles in working institutions. 

But the frantic opposition of the ultra-loyalists on the one 
hand threw formidable obstacles in the way, and the strictures of 
Jewish critics on the other, damped the energy of ministers to 
surmount them. "If at least the Jews recognized the measure 
as a reasonable instalment," one of the ministerialists recently 
said, "it would be worth making a sacrifice to obtain it. But 
far from that, they scoff at it and ask jeeringly whether min- 
isters fancy that it will gain them a single vote at the elections 
or propitiate a single Jewish adversary in the press or in the 
country." Nay, they have gone further and said : " if Stolypin's 
measure passes, it will damage the Jewish cause. For people will 
then no longer look upon remedial legislation as urgent, nor will 
there be any such glaring absurdities in it as strike the im- 
partial student to-day. It is better that the anti-Jewish penal 
laws should be very bad than that they should be only bad." 
Well, under such conditions, a reforming minister is buoyed up 
by a sense of duty to do the right thing, but once the question 
of sacrifices arises, he will naturally weigh what he gets against 
what he gives. And in the present case the passing of the Jewish 
rights bill would, the Government thinks, be politically unpro- 
ductive, absolutely barren. "Would it be right, then, to insist 
on its being sanctioned, at the cost of troubles in the country, 
massacres in the cities of the Pale and excitement everywhere?" 

Lastly, as the Ukase fixing the elections for the 19th of Feb- 
ruary has just been issued, as the Duma will have assembled in a 
couple of months, and as the Jewish problem will never be 
radically solved by any Cabinet, by any body except the people's 
representatives, it is perhaps better to lay it in its entirety before 
the second Parliament than to tinker it piecemeal to-day. 
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One of the really strong points of the future opposition will be 
their condemnation of the so-called field tribunals which have 
now been for many months meting out swift and severe punish- 
ment to "bombists" and assassins caught red-handed. Some 
four hundred criminals whose misdeeds were generally revolt- 
ing have thus been sentenced to death since the military courts 
were first created. 

The Government instituted the field tribunals, composed of 
officers who were empowered and, indeed, obliged to try every 
case brought before them within twenty-four hours and to have 
the death sentence, if pronounced, carried out within another 
twenty-four hours, unless they recommended the prisoner to 
mercy. The result is that on the one hand some hundreds of 
criminals have been executed, while on the other statistics show 
a gradual falling off in the number of political assassinations. 

The Moderate Opposition pleads that the general feeling of the 
Russian people is opposed to capital punishment. And for that 
reason there was no death penalty in the penal code except for 
attempts to take the Emperor's life. After the murder of Alex- 
ander II, however, a series of exceptional measures of a temporary 
nature on the subject was introduced. In virtue of this law a 
disturbed city, district or province may be proclaimed to be un- 
der "reinforced protection" or " extraordinary protection," and 
then the Governor-General, if there be one, is authorized to send 
political assassins for trial before a military court. And that 
court must condemn the prisoner, if he be found guilty, to death. 
It may also, if the circumstances extenuate his guilt, request the 
military commander of the troops to commute the sentence. If 
there be no Governor-General in the place under "reinforced" 
or "extraordinary protection" then political murderers must be 
tried by ordinary courts unless the Minister of the Interior him- 
self orders them to be brought before the military tribunal. And 
if the district or town in which the crime has been committed 
is not under "reinforced" or "extraordinary protection/' no 
political assassin can be sent before a military tribunal unless two 
ministers (Interior and Justice) give the order. That system 
which was devised in the reign of Alexander III and is in vigor 
to-day, is condemned by the Opposition in the country, and will 
be also condemned by the Opposition in the coming Duma. 
But they will urge against it, one of their Leaders tells me, 
vol. clxxxiv. — no. 609. 28 
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not that capital punishment is undesirable in Bussia, but that 
arbitrary capital punishment is reprehensible anywhere. And as 
the law stands at present, it is most arbitrary, depending upon 
the variable sense of justice, the fluctuating strength of prejudice 
or possibly even upon the digestive organs of a military officer. 
For the tribunal itself has no discretion; it must pass a death 
sentence upon all prisoners found guilty. 

It looks as though the coming Duma would do little else than 
oppose the Government. And even if the omens were less sig- 
nificant the presumption would still be strong. For there is a 
fatality in the relations of the Eussian deputies to the Govern- 
ment. As wood is petrified by the water of certain lakes, so 
Eussian political parties are made anti-governmental by the 
mere atmosphere of the legislative chamber, nay, of the Empire. 
Their principles and programmes may be essentially those of the 
Cabinet, their interests, too, may be identical with those of the 
Government, but there is some mysterious, irresistible impulse 
continually pushing them into the opposition camp. If there be 
any section just now whose political aims and maxims are those 
of the Tsar's advisers, it is the group presided over by M. Gooch- 
koff and known as the Party of the 17th of October. Mr. A. 
Goochkoff, an enlightened banker and public man of Moscow, 
is a born partisan. His element is the arena. He is not himself 
unless he is confronted by a rival, an adversary or a deadly 
enemy. Before he found any in Eussia, he set out for South 
Africa to fight against the British for the Boers. Since the 
revolutionary movement began he has been frequently to the fore, 
always in the thick of the combat leading some forlorn hope, now 
against this party now against that. And with physical courage 
he combines moral fearlessness. He can stand up and develop 
his views in an enthusiastic assembly where he is in a minority 
of one. He gave a noteworthy proof of that rare quality — rare 
among Eussian politicians — several months ago when he pro- 
tested against the projected partition of his country among the 
nationalities and tribes that constitute her population. In like 
manner he has published since then a vigorous letter in defence 
of the severe measures adopted by the Government for the mainte- 
nance of order in the country, and risked not only his own popu- 
larity, but the very existence of his party, subordinating both 
these interests to the dictates of his conscience. Well, the party 
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of which this brilliant fighter is the moving spirit appears at 
present to be more concerned to occupy a position against the 
Government than with it. It is an opposition of men, if not of 
measures. 

The consequence is that there is no party in the State ready 
to break a lance for the Stolypin Cabinet. 

The Stolypin Cabinet, however, is hopeful, and goes to work 
energetically as though almost everything depended upon the 
exertions of the authorities and little upon the will of the con- 
stituents. It is not leaving much to chance and hardly anything 
to the folly of the adversary. Too timid openly to change the 
electoral law which it might have done without provoking a pro- 
test, it has obtained from the Senate a series of such interpreta- 
tions of the law as amount to considerable modifications and in 
some cases even to repeal. The result is a number of angry pro- 
tests, which could hardly have been louder or more justified had 
the electoral law been rescinded and a new statute enacted. The 
motive for these measures is patriotic; the aim which the Minis- 
ters pursue is admittedly desirable; but the means they employ 
are less efficacious than a new electoral law would have been, and 
equally difficult to reconcile with the principle of constitutional 
government. Of all these measures the strongest has been kept for 
the last: a couple of days ago the order went forth that voting-pa- 
pers were to be printed or received for distribution only by political 
parties which have been duly registered. Now the constitutional 
Democratic Party, having approved in principle the refusal of 
taxes and of recruits to the Tsar, could not be registered. There- 
fore it may not distribute filled-up voting-papers. Further, a 
prohibition was issued to carry on any agitation whatever inside 
the voting-booths. This latter order is felt by the radical parties 
to be especially detrimental to their interests. For nothing was 
easier for them than to obtain the votes of unsophisticated people 
by the hundred. At the last election their agents lay in wait for 
the illiterate voter at the polling-booths, and, as they now express 
it, "afforded him valuable assistance in grasping the nature of 
his duties as a citizen," but, as outsiders put it, " obtained his 
vote by hook or by crook." What they really did was to give him 
a voting-paper bearing the official stamp which he — unversed in 
all such matters — regarded as his duty to deposit in the urn. 
Henceforth this opportunity will be denied them. " It is a ter- 
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rible blow for the poor illiterate voter," the radicals exclaim. 
" It is a clever stroke of policy on the part of the authorities," 
is the comment of others. Most people, however, are agreed that 
the measure was really legal, inasmuch as voting-rooms ought not 
to be electoral battle-fields. The practical upshot of it will be to 
deprive the extreme radicals of the support of a considerable 
number of men who belong to no party and are easily led by the 
most enterprising. 

And yet the Government is not certain, I do not say of a 
majority — for that is out of the question — but of such a reason- 
able businesslike Duma that legislative work of some kind may 
be proceeded with. Without claiming to know more or to see 
further than the average close student of contemporary Kussian 
history, I feel disposed to set down the chances of such a Duma 
at twenty, as against eighty that the new legislative body will be 
so frankly oppositional that no permanent modus vivendi can 
be looked for between it and the Cabinet. And yet the bills and 
schemes which M. Stolypin and his colleagues are having drafted 
for the consideration of the people's representatives are numer- 
ous, radical, salutary. The entire commercial and industrial 
legislation is to be remodelled. At present everything that is not 
expressly permitted is implicitly forbidden. According to the 
new legislation everything that is not explicitly prohibited will 
be eo ipso allowed. Joint stock companies may be promoted al- 
most as easily as tea-parties are arranged; the workmen's interests 
will be consulted and furthered; those operatives who are in- 
capacitated by old age or accident will be provided for; freedom 
of combining against employers will be extended; tariff duties 
will be wholly abolished or greatly reduced on machinery not 
manufactured in Eussia whenever it is required for mills, fac- 
tories and metallurgic works, railways, etc. In a word, Kussia's 
mineral and industrial wealth is to be realized. 



